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LITERARY GUILD—AUGUST SELECTION 


Kennedy, Margaret Lucy Carmichael 
Rinehart. Aug. 1, 1951. 344p. $3.00. 

Readers who have enjoyed Margaret Kennedy’s The 
Constant Nymph or The Feast, will welcome the ap- 
pearance of Lucy Carmichael with opened gladsome 
eyes. For those who are unfamiliar with Miss Ken- 
nedy’s numerous novels, Lucy Carmichael will serve as 
an excellent introduction. In any case, it will surely 
stand as one of the “better” books on the lending- 
library shelf. 


The story of Lucy Carmichael reveals no startling origi- 
nality. Lucy herself is the often-met heroine who has 
been abandoned at the altar and who has to re-kindle 
a flame for living out of the ashes of her burnt-out 
hopes. The manner in which Miss Kennedy works 
out the destiny of her heroine really makes the novel, 
saves it from falling into the monotony of the obvious 
or the boredom of the hackneyed, thrice-told tale. 


While speaking of Miss Kennedy’s manner, it might be 
well to mention the healthy outlook on life that per- 
meates the book. Neither sentimental nor gushy, nor 
yet skulking along the damp subcellars of some 
Freudian sanitorium, Lucy Carmichael faces up to a 
real human problem and solves it with honesty, sanity, 
and the help of other equally human beings. 


Melissa, Lucy’s friend, carries the counter-melody to 
Lucy’s theme. She is quite as essential to the whole 
composition as Lucy Herself. Her character plays the 
perfect foil for limning out more sharply the personality 
of Lucy. Through Melissa’s doing, Lucy goes to Ravons- 
bridge where she teaches in the Art Institute. Here 
Lucy begins to live again, to reintegrate the personality 
that had been shattered by shock and disillusionment. 


The Art Institute is being honestly mismanaged by an 
“old fogey” council. The townspeople grow progres- 
sively more discontented with the Council’s unrealistic 
attitudes toward modern culture. And behind it all, 
there is a villain who very shrewdly pulls strings so 
that mismanagement and discontent may eventually 
put the funds and the property under his control. 


Lucy finds it impossible to compromise her own con- 
victions on what is right and what is wrong, with the 
result that she does not ride the laissez-faire band- 
wagon. So she fights for justice according to her own 
lights and loses. She makes friends and enemies: Lady 


Frances, widow of Matt Millwood who founded the 
Institute, a lady who does not understand what is going 
on about her; Angera, a genius in art, a fool with 
people, an honest man where duty and love are at 
stake; Own Hees, a mechanic, whom Lucy trains to 
play Hamlet; Ianthe, selfish daughter of a Canon, who 
plays a brilliant Ophelia but cannot endure the bother 
of developing her talents; Charles, son of Lady Frances 
and Matt Millwood, who keeps rather aloof from the 
affairs of the Institute but not so much that he would 
not like to have Lucy for his wife. 


Lucy loses her fight. But the very loss constitutes the 
last step in her complete regeneration. Because of that 
loss, she leaves Ravonsbridge, abandons the props upon 
which she leaned while re-building herself, and re- 
ceives the light by which to make the intellectual judg- 
ments which will give her once more the right to hope 
for happiness. The greatest temptation of all to over- 
come was Charles. It would have been all too easy “to 
make the best of it” with someone like him but it would 
have prevented the complete recovery of herself which 
she finally does achieve. 


Because of its advanced style and content, Lucy Car- 
michael will probably appeal only to adults. Adults 
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who enjoy a simple tale told with warmth, will find 
this novel very refreshing indeed. 


Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 
Department of Romance Languages, 
Fordham University, 

New York, New York 


*x* * ** 


Kefauver, Estes Crime in America 
Doubleday. July 12, 1951. 333p. Cloth $3.50 with 
illustrations; paper $1.00 without illustrations. 

This book, advertised as the “Complete story” of the 
recent Senate Crime Investigation is essentially the 
same story told in the daily newspapers in their day by 
day account of the Committee hearings. Newspaper 
readers will not only recognize the text, but also the 41 
photos of witnesses which are interspersed strategically 
through the book. The greatest difference lies in the 
method of telling the story and the narrative style used, 
rather than the reportorial technique of giving question 
and answer. Excerpts from Committee testimony are 
used freely and they add a certain vividness to the 
telling. 


The main thesis of Kefauver’s story is already well 
known; that organized crime and national criminal syn- 
dicates operate all over the U. S. He gives special 
attention to testimony and evidence about New York 
City, Chicago, Maine, Tampa, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Louisiana, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, Nevada 
and California. Also included is an analysis of methods 
of law enforcement in upper New York State. 


The characters in this compendium of crime are well 
known ranging from Florida’s Governer Fuller, and 
New York’s Governor Dewey to Frank Costello, Vir- 
ginia Hill, Joe Adonis, “Bugsy” Siegel and the recently 
imprisoned Mickey Cohen. 

To this reviewer the story of the Mafia and its supposed 
control over international crime rings weak. The testi- 
mony which purportedly establishes its preeminence in 
matters criminal, is largely hearsay and the comments 
of those who heard about it from some one else. Ex- 
amples of testimony purportedly establishing the exist- 
ence of the Mafia all bear the same mark. None of 
the hoodlums questioned would admit to knowing any- 
thing about it. Various police officials “telieved” that 
it existed. One is led to wonder how convenient such 
a belief was for police officials to hold, as it would 
nicely serve to absolve them of responsibility for local 
crime if its fountainhead were a dread international 
octopus. That the Mafia did exist no one denies. That 
it continues to exist is open to question. It was com- 
mon knowledge among immigrant Italians that a local 
hoodlum, seeking to intimidate these immigrants, would 
spread the word that he was connected with the Mafia. 
Such alleged connections served to enhance his repu- 
tation and instill fear in his prospective victims. The 
network of American crime, as revealed by Kefauver, 
has demonstrated an amazing ability to function with- 
out international leadership or domination. 

Whatever else this book may do it should serve to 
show the citizenry its own responsibility in the matter 
of crime. Kefauver links crime with corrupt politics, 
corrupt police and corrupt political machines. The 
soul sickening conclusion is that crime of this type can 
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only exist when the voter permits such corruption to 
be an accepted and acceptable part of his daily life, 
No gambling could flourish if the citizen did not 
gamble. No liquor laws could be violated if the citizen 
did not violate them. Corrupt politicians and the evil 
spawn of their activities, corrupt political machines, 
could not throttle American life if the voter used his 
ballot intelligently and courageously. 


Kefauver makes 21 recommendations on how criminal 
syndicates can be smashed. They all relate to laws on 
how to restrict the activities of criminals. They do not 
show how the citizen, without any legislation, but by 
the power of his own law abiding life, can be the most 
effective weapon in the fight on crime. Gambling, vice, 
bootlegging and other forms of criminal activity need 
patrons for their continued existence. These patrons 
are largely the self-same citizens who deplore crime 
while drinking in a bar after hours or as they place a 
small bet with the local bookie. 


The citizen is the crux of the crime problem. Until he 
acts, characters of the ilk who paraded before the Com- 
mittee can continue to testify or not testify with im- 
punity, having interrupted their criminal efforts long 
enough to put on their command performance. 


The story related by Kefauver will merely serve as 
material for another “best seller” unless the conscience 
of the people is aroused to end their alliance with crime 
before ending crime’s alliance with the world of politics 
and law enforcement. 


The facts revealed in the book are hardly new, even if 
one discounts the previous newspaper accounts of Com- 
mittee testimony. The day by day chronicle of crime 
as reported in each individual city, serves as a good 
picture of local situations. Senator Kefauver has made 
the citizen of New York aware of the total picture of 
Chicago, Miami, and other pictures. Thus, while the 
story was known in part by local residents, the book 
projects the local picture onto a national screen and 
shows the entire citizenry our shameful condition. 


John J. Baldi, 

Acting Chairman, 
Department of Social Sciences, 
University of Scranton 


ss 8 


Night at the Vulcan 
238p. $3.00. 


Miss Marsh is a New Zealander and intensely interested 
in the theatre, with a preference for Shakespeare. All 
these elements are woven into this latest of her Inspec- 


Marsh, Ngaio 
Little, Brown. July 12, 1951. 
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Book and Classification Author and Review 


Jones 
Wouk 
Mason 1 
Keyes 

Michener 

Priestley 

Schulberg 

Chase 

Hilton 

Macken 

Lait 

Windsor 

Heyerdahl 

Waters 

Gunther 


From Here to Eternity (IV) 
The Caine Mutiny (IIb) 
Proud New Flags (IIb) 

Joy Street (1) 

Return to Paradise (III) 
Festival (IIb) 


The Disenchanted (III) 
New York 22 (IV) 
Morning Journey (IIb) 
Rain On the Wind (I) 


Washington Confidential (IIb) 
A King’s Story (Ila) 

Kon-Tiki (1) 

His Eye Is On the Sparrow (III) 
Riddle of MacArthur (Ila) 


tor Alleyn stories. The Vulcan is the fictitious name 
of a West End London theatre into which a weary and 
hungry New Zealand lass, named Martyn Tarne, wan- 
ders one rainy night when near the end of her rope. 
Although the bit part she had hoped to audition for 
has been filled by a niece of character actor Clark Ben- 
nington, who is the husband of leading lady Helena 
Hamilton who has been having an amatory fling with 
leading man Adam Poole, it just so happens that Miss 
Hamilton’s dresser has been rushed to the hospital on 
the eve of a first dress rehearsal and Martyn Tarne 
gets the job. 


Then it turns out that the play which Doctor John 
James Rutherford has written requires that the ingenue 
in the piece have a resemblance to the leading man. 
Bennington’s niece has no resemblance to Mr. Poole, 
even with the help of the masterly make-up Jacques 
Dore applies, and is, in Dr. Rutherford’s explosively 
Shakespearean opinion, not adequate to the part. 
Martyn, however, does bear a striking resemblance to 
Poole, because she is a distant cousin of a Poole who 
had gone to New Zealand. So Gay Gainsford, the 
niece, gets hysterics; Clark Bennington, her uncle, what 
with one thing and another, turns up brandified. All 
on opening night. Martyn goes on in place of Gay and 
does well. But Bennington does not appear for the 
curtain call because he is dead in his dressing room, 
apparently the victim of murder in the same pattern 
as a previous murder in the same theatre five or more 
years before Poole and his company took the place over. 


Inspector Alleyn shows up and manages to tidy up the 
whole affair before dawn the next morning. 
Meanwhile, there has been some very literate talk, 
liberally spiced with Shakespearean allusions and quo- 
tations; characters have been more than merely sketched 
in, and the theatre background so thoroughly authentic 
one can almost smell the greasepaint and glue-size and 
tempera dust. 

Readers of mystery stories who prefer intelligence to 
violence will find Miss Marsh’s story quite up to such 
excellent earlier works as Colour Scheme and A 
Wreath for Rivera. Look for it at your lending library, 


R. F. Grady, S.J., 
University of Scranton 
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FAMILY READING CLUB—AUGUST 
SELECTION 


Teller, Walter Magnus An Island Summer 
Knopf. May 21, 1951. 222p. $3.00. 


After reading An Island Summer the reader may wist- 
fully wonder if this truly can or does happen, a thor- 
oughly contented family summer at a beach cottage. 
But Walter Teller makes its very simplicity sound 
fascinating. If very many read his account of one 
summer on Martha’s Vineyard, soon their beaten path 
may destroy all his delight in it for a holiday. 

These pleasant reminiscences of a man on vacation 
with his wife and four sons, ages five to eleven, can be 
read in small sections and picked up easily again. There 
is no plot, no chronology, but there is a growth of per- 
sonality in the four small boys, a feeling of family fun 
and closeness. As the author says, it is more a picture 
than a story. Swimming, fishing, boating, family chores 
shared, picnics and birthday celebrations feature the 
no admission kind of entertainment. Star gazing and 
bird watching anecdotes allow the author to be mildly 
whimsical, and occasionally philosophical.  Illustra- 
tions by Donald McKay add to the charm of the book. 
It is recommended as thoroughly wholesome recreation 
for the lazy reader in a hammock on any hot day. 


Kathleen C. Enzler, 
Bethesda, Maryland 


* 


Rosenau, James N. The Roosevelt Treasury 
Doubleday. June 21, 1951. 461p. $5.00. 


Add one more title to the ever growing bibliographies on 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. James N. Rosenau, famil- 
iar with Rooseveltiana through his stint as assistant to 
the editor of “FDR: His Personal Letters”, has sifted 
the already vast literature and selected 105 items to 
shape a historical mosaic of the late president. 
“Indeed, how to justify a volume which contains noth- 
ing that has not been previously (and for the most 
part recently) published?”, asks the editor as he usurps 
the prerogative of the reviewer. He answers that it is 
time to synthesize the picture of Roosevelt uncovered 
through the memoirs of his associates. 

The realization that Roosevelt’s significance lies in his 
success as a leader guided Mr. Rosenau in his selection 
of material and determined the organization of the 
work. There are three main divisions entitled: “Prepa- 
ration for Leadership”—concerned with Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal and political background; “Leadership and the 
Human Equation”—dealing with the qualities of his 
mind and personality; “Leadership in Action’”—de- 
scribing the manner in which Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt handled the multi-faceted office of President. 
Moley and Tugwell, Farley and Flynn (Edward, not 
John T.), Landon and Wilkie, Arnold and Marshall, 
plus a host of more or less prominent citizens of the 
republic are represented. A splendid editorial job, 
however, rescues the Roosevelt Treasury from that 
casually organized chaos which afflicts so many bio- 
graphical anthologies. Mr. Rosenau’s editorial com- 
ment weaves the diverse threads into a colorful and 
substantial fabric. 


While it is difficult to accept the publisher’s assertions 
that it “belongs in every American’s life-time library”, 


| 
| | 
1 | 
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the Roosevelt Treasury does provide an appetizing 
sampler of Rooseveltiana. For the general reader, at 
whom it is aimed, it should prove most useful as an 
introduction and guide to the raw material that may 
eventually provide the basis for the definitive biography 
of one of the most complex personalities in American 
history. 

Francis X. Gerrity, 

Department of History, 

University of Scranton 
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Garth, David Fire on the Wind 
Putnam. May 21, 1951. 378p. $3.50. 


In a day when most of our thinking is overshadowed 
by fears of threatening disaster and destruction, it is 
refreshing to come upon a bit of escapism which re- 
calls to mind our hardier forbears who planned and 
dreamed of building rather than destroying. Such is 
David Garth’s novel of the Great Lakes region immedi- 
ately following the Civil War. 


Rufus Preston, an old government surveyor, believed 
that in the great northland were buried rich deposits of 
iron, and across that region he hoped to build a national 
railroad. When his son, Wayne, who had been 
adopted after being rescued as a child following an 
Indian massacre, returned to Mackinac Island after 
three years of service with the Fourth Michigan 
Cavalry, he was fired by this dream of empire. Unable 
to find backers for their enterprise, and with time run- 
ning out on their charter, they decided to venture the 
undertaking themselves. First they would cut and sell 
lumber and with the capital thus earned eventually 
finance their bigger dream. Working fiercely against 
time, they found themselves pitted against corrupt 
politicians, unscrupulous lumber thieves, and other con- 
scienceless adventurers including Rufus’ son, Worthy, 
whose betrayal indirectly brought on the death of his 
father. Yet they moved forward relentlessly, actually 
seeing work commenced on the narrow gauged track 
itself. Then their dream was all but shattered—not by 
the hands of men, but when a raging fire flamed across 
their vast towering pine. 

Although there are no outstanding qualities about Fire 
on the Wind, it still makes for pleasant and entertain- 
ing reading. It has drama, adventure, and naturally, 
with so forceful a hero, romance, which finds him 
pitted against two loves. Except for a few minor occur- 
rences of profanity the book is devoid of any objection- 
able features unless one might be found when the girl 
whom Wayne had loved in vain now tries to regain 
his love, although she had in the meantime married 
and unhappily. But then, we suddenly find her a 
widow. Otherwise Fire on the Wind is worthwhile 


reading. 
Francis J. Ullrich, 
Manhattan College, 
New York 71, New York 


O’Connor, Frank Traveller’s Samples 
Knopf. May 21, 1951. 238p. $2.75. 

For some time now Frank O’Connor has been admired 
as one of the most gifted of contemporary short story 
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writers. Like Sean O’Faolain, whom he resembles jn 
many ways, O’Connor brings to his short stories a wry 
and poetic personality which operates at its best in the 
straits where factual realism and pure ideas meet and 
mingle. Since the tides and currents in these psycho- 
logical waters are quite unpredictable, and the fish 
therein both large and small, O’Connor angles with a 
great variety of gear and from various points of vantage, 


Not one of the fourteen stories in the present volume 
follows a formula. They are all fresh and immediate 
experiences reported by an “I” whose temperament and 
point of view varies with the needs of the story. In 
“First Confession” a humorous “I” inhabits the soul of 
a young boy who is saved, for a time at least, from his 
grandmother and sister by the sympathy of an under- 
standing priest. The “I” becomes ironical in “The 
Man of the House” where a slightly older boy learns 
the difference between noble sentiments and resolution. 
In “The Idealist” a still different “I”, a shrewd adoles 
cent, discovers the expediency of moral semantics by 
the sad experience of applying the literal truth to a 
basic human situation. Another young boy in “The 
Drunkard” is rewarded for drinking up his father’s 
porter, a piece of unintentional heroism which O’Con- 
nor regards the foibles of adults in a dry pathetic light. 
“The Thief,” the last tale seen through the eyes of 
youth, establishes the point at which an original tem- 
peramental fault becomes a personal transgression. 


The “I” in “My First Protestant” is a mature agnostic, 
accounting for a conversion by the theory that “a 
woman always tries to give her children whatever it is 
she feels she has missed in life”. The same sceptical 
irony, complicated by the assumption that doubt is 
stronger than faith or atheism, tinges the “I” who 
talks a friend out of suicide in “This Mortal Coil”. 
“T” goes underground in “Old Age Pensioners”, “Legal 
Aid”, “The Masculine Principle” and the remaining 
stories, reporting largely through the mind of the prin 
cipal characters. The “I” has shrewd and shrivelling 
things to say about the Irish love of money and hatred 
of inconvenient facts, their incomprehensible ways with 
verbal truth, their caution and narrow-mindedness at 
war with their fancy, the double-edged irony of their 
idealism. Indeed the “I” gives up trying to explain his 
people in the last story, “Darcy in the Land of Youth’, 
where he simply throws two Irishmen and two English 
women into mutually incomprehensible love affairs. 


To say that Frank O’Connor is unaware of moral prin 
ciples is a half-truth. He is aware of them as they 
appear in people who do not apply them intelligently. 
Stupidity is the nemesis, caution and human respect 
its agents, equivocation its messenger boy. Irony is the 
only proper response in such a situation. But if we 
laugh at stupid people who pretend one thing and act 
another, we are also committed to wonder at the com 
current paradox of their decencies. O’Connor may be 
tired of hearing about adult sacrifices nobly made and 
sufferings generously borne; the insights vouchsafed to 
him may all be the other way around. Still it takes as 
much art to show how stupid people can be so good 
as it does to show how good people can be so stupid. f 
One gags, ever so slightly, at the cheerfulness of O’Con f 
nor’s pessimism. Writing as he does with an eye onf 
complacent poltroons, he perhaps forgets that, while 
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he may purge some readers of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees, he may confirm himself and others in the treason 
of individualistic intellectuals. For at bottom, his real 
loyalty is not to truth but to wit, to the display of per- 
ceptions for their own sake, to the amateur’s enjoy- 
ment of the bitter wine of life. To be free as O’Con- 
nor is free is also to be isolated from the human race. 


Francis X. Connolly, 
New Rochelle, New York 


* * * 


Fearing, Kenneth Loneliest Girl in the World 
Harcourt. July 26, 1951. 238p. $3.00. 

The publishers call it ‘ta novel of suspense”. The two 
deaths which occur before the book opens might place 
it on the mystery shelf. On the other hand, the huge 
recording and playback machine in the workroom 
where a library of wire spools contains 438,000 hours of 
recorded conversations, speeches, music, business and 
personal accounts—among them somewhere the secret 
of a missing item which a rival company wants—might 
warrant the title of science fiction. (The liberal sprink- 
ling of details in patent and corporation law can be 
taken at face value.) But this reader put the book 
down wondering if the provocative title belonged to 
another book. 


At story’s opening, Ellen Vaughn, the daughter of a 
famous, wealthy inventor, had been twice married and 
was in the throes of still another affair with an oppor- 
tunist intent upon stealing the missing and unknown 
item from her father’s estate. At story’s end, Ellen 


has located the item, unmasked the designing lover, 
listened in on recordings her once-adored father had 
made of her private conversations, learned who was 
the suicide and who the victim when her father and 
brother died, made plans to reorganize the company 
and straighten out her wastrel brother, and found a 
new lover. 


But there wasn’t any suspense. 


Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 
Department of Librarianship, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Gardner, Erle Stanley | Case of the Fiery Fingers 
Morrow. May 2, 1951. 277p. $2.50. 

Another brilliant exploit has been added to the record 
of the erstwhile Los Angeles criminal lawyer, Perry 
Mason. Devotees will welcome Erle Stanley Gardner’s 
account of the circumstances surrounding the Bain 
murder. 


Following the master’s magic formula, the story, told 
with Gardner’s usual dash and verve, flashes forth to 
a spectacular courtroom climax. “Aficionados” will 
consider the tale twice-blessed—Mason struts his legal 
stuff in not one but two courtroom scenes. An added 
attraction is an interesting disquisition on the uses of 
fluorescent powder in crime detection. 
Francis X. Gerrity, 


Department of History, 
University of Scranton 
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Fromme, Allan 
The Psychologist Looks at Love and Marriage 
Prentice-Hall. 1951. 248p. $2.95. 


One finishes the reading of this book with the wish that 
the author had written a preface indicating for whom 
it is intended. The mixture of uncommon common 
sense and just plain common nonsense and hogwash 
seems perplexing. Because of the latter, though written 
in popular style, it is dangerous for the ordinary reader 
unacquainted with the true scientific facts. Because 
of its studious avoidance of scholarship or scientific 
findings to any significant extent, it is of little value to 
the mature student of marriage. One gathers, rather, 
the impression that this book was written while idling 
on a train or in brief intervals between more important 
business. The reader can almost hear the author ad 
libbing and finds for almost every weighty position 
maintained no further warranty than that Allan 
Fromme said so. 


The mixture of much good common sense and intel- 
lectual rubbish is strikingly unusual between two 
covers. It is easy to agree that emotional immaturity 
is an important cause of marital difficulty, that male 
and female differ in qualifications, that sex facts are 
the least part of total sex education, that most faulty 
sex education stems from the home. The book is 
prolific in such common sense observations described 
almost to the point of boredom. On the other hand, 
it is replete with observations so trite that one wonders 
at the temerity of a well-known psychologist. implying 
that the ordinary reader might learn something new 
from them. We are informed (for the first time?) that 
“there is an enormous variety of temperaments and 
personalities”; that a “well adjusted person doesn’t 
allow his thinking to be emotionally distorted”; that 
“marriage improves on friendship”; that “some amount 
of doubt can be expected because of the importance 
of the decision to marry”; that “love, rather than hos- 
tility, is the most satisfying basis for sexual activity”, 
etc., etc. 


Despite the superabundance of such trite truisms this 
book would have much to recommend itself for the 
ordinary reader who, to a considerable extent, has lost 
much of the common sense surrounding the premarital 
and marital situation. Were it not for the unscientific 
errors sprinkled throughout the work, this reviewer 
would so recommend it. 


However, any book which misses on such an important 
point as the nature of true marital love, has by that 
very fact defeated its very purpose. Despite the ipse 
dixit of the author, love is simply not just like anger 
or rage or any other emotional state both in nature and 
duration; children are not best spaced three to four 
years apart according to the most reliable scientific 
studies; morality is not “too general” to apply to indi- 
vidual needs. Instead of adhering to scientific facts 
the author displays in practice what he had earlier 
condemned, viz., allowing his thinking to become emo- 
tionally distorted. We are told, for instance, that 
“some” men “feel” that premarital sex relations are 
useful, as though the feelings of some men has any real 
significance for anything in science. Actually the au- 
thor had earlier assured us that premarital trials are 
worthless! Perhaps an emotional distortion of thinking 
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is again a factor in the apparent contradiction which 
pushes the author into stating on the one hand that 
any act not attaining its proper purpose is an act of 
“perversion”, while on the other hand he approved of 
the act which keeps sex from attaining its proper goal, 
viz., children. The reliance upon common sense which 
has carried the author through most of his writing of 
this book abruptly seems deserted again when we are 
given the unscientific dogma to swallow that every per- 
version is pathological! Despite the admission that 
divorce is tragically disastrous for the children and that 
parents cannot discharge their obligations toward chil- 
dren in a divorce, the author yet approves of divorce. 
He has likewise adopted as his own, the widespread 
error (which as a psychologist one might have expected 
him to recognize) that “moral condemnation of divorce 
and remarriage . . . cannot improve the quality or de- 
sirability of their marriage”. Apparently, psychologist 
Fromme has failed to recognize the psychological incen- 
tive accruing to a couple from the prohibition of 
divorce! Common sense and human experience affirm 
that the mere knowledge that one cannot escape from 
marital responsibilities is in itself a psychological in- 
ducement to “improve the quality or desirability of 
their marriage”. 

It seems utterly unfortunate that this book so replete 
with the common sense approach to marriage sorely 
needed today, has been corrupted by the injection of 
scientifically untenable positions and by emotional judg- 
ments. There may be ample reasons for not cluttering 
a book written presumably for popular consumption, 
with scholarly citations. But there is no reason to over- 
look the inclusion in such a popular work on marriage 
positions either scientifically disproved or, at least, lack- 
ing adequate verification either in reason or in fact. 
We find it easy to agree with the psychologist author 
that well adjusted personalities do not resort to emo- 
tional thinking. We would prefer to believe that the 
untenable points stated are the result of such rather 
than malicious perversion of the truth. 


Alphonse H. Clemens, Ph.D., 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


History of Painting 

Published under the supervision of Germain Bazin. Trans- 
lated from the French by Rosamund Frost. Vol I: History 
of Classic Painting. 356p. Vol. Il: History of Modern 
Painting. 391p. Hyperion Press. June 12, 1951. $7.95. 
These two volumes united in a handy box, written by 
the Curator of the Louvre in Paris, represent an almost 
ideal popular history of painting. They contain 480 
black-white reproductions and 126 color plates. If one 
considers the low price of $7.95 for the very satisfactory 
506 reproductions scattered over a current history of 
art with a rich bibliography and the alphabetically ar- 
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ranged biographies of the many artists mentioned in the 
text, no praise is high enough for this enterprise. The 
development starts with Early Christian art, leads 
through the early centuries of Italian art, branches out 
with the fourteenth and fifteenth century to Flanders, 
Germany, France, Spain and Portugal, stresses the Low 
Countries in the sixteenth, France in the seventeenth 
century (Spain is treated a bit like a stepchild), brings 
England and America into the picture during the 
eighteenth and treats the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries under great European perspectives, focussing 
the main interest on France and Paris which would be 
entirely warranted even if the author were not a 
Frenchman. 


In terms of classification it is, of course, a IIa book. As 
such the formal interpretation of the pictures in terms 
of national, epocal and individual styles which some- 
times is well given, would have been welcome in all 
cases. Instead some captions hunt for biographical in- 
terest of popular instincts and precisely for this reason 
make the book not so much recommendable for a 
larger group of readers. The captions would not only 
naively say that a painted girl died a year after she 
was painted, but also bitingly remark that the Spaniards 
were handicapped by “religious prejudice” to paint 
nudes, that the Madonna of Melun has the features of 
the King’s mistress, or worse, because it has nothing 
to do with Fra Filippo Lippi’s art, that the ‘“defrocked 
Carmelite monk secularizes religious painting. The 
face of the Madonna is that of his mistress, Lucrezia 
Buti, a nun with whom he had run away. The infant 
Jesus resembles their son, Filippino Lippi.” 


The modern part of this history of painting is better 
than the classical part. The reason is this, that not 
only a formal but a cultural history of painting has 
been attempted. Such a history for the Middle Ages, 
however, seems rather meaningless when separated 
from the much more numerous and higher forms of 
Romanesque and Gothic sculpture. Another flaw of 
such a “pedagogical” history of painting is the artificial 
subduing of individual works of art to general slogans, 
e.g., the presentation of a tenderly loving couple in a 
German vineyard landscape is “violent” because any 
German art must respond to this qualification. A par- 
ticularly cruel scene of martyrdom of an unknown 
painter is therefore of German origin. Since El Greco 
is supposed to be a “mystical” painter, the Burial of 
Count Orgaz receives the wrong and superficial quali- 
fication “the figures become more unrealistic as they 
mount towards Heaven” and the shrewd and critical 
face of El Greco’s Cardinal Ninode Guevara seems “to 
rise out of another world”. But this type of half un- 
voluntary falsifications may be the curse of any type 
of “digest”. 


With all these faults the book remains a remarkable 
attempt at popularizing art history. 
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